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play a leading part in securing that such an assault on civiliza-
tion should never occur again; that there must be established a
League of Nations to prevent war, in which America must play
a leading part.

American armies played no part in the fighting till 1918, but
the immediate value of America's entry was immense, and it was
threefold. First, it gave hope: the sorely tried armies of the
Allies knew that, if they could hold out another year, new armies
raised by what would become the most powerful nation in the
world would pour in to support them. Secondly, financial aid:
hitherto Allied purchases from America had been made on the
ordinary commercial basis, and the credit of the Allies, i.e. their
capacity to pay, was running short. After America entered the
war the inexhaustible credit of America was at the Allies' disposal;
in other words, the Allies could pay American firms by borrowing
from the American government. Thus were created the American
debts which proved a formidable problem after the war was over.
Thirdly, blockade: so long as the powerful voice of America
championed the rights of neutrals to trade with Germany we
were compelled to let through our blockade many kinds of goods
we would have preferred to seize. Now America was no longer
interested in the rights of neutrals. Henceforth, therefore, our
blockade could exercise an increasing stranglehold on Germany.
Some consider that it was really the principal cause of the
German collapse at the end of 1918.

The western front. The French armies had, in 1917, a new
and adventurous commander-in-chief, Nivelle, who prepared in
collaboration with the British the biggest attack that had yet been
made upon the western front. But Hindenburg and his chief of
staff, Ludendorff, who had replaced Falkenhayn in control of all
the German armies, executed a skilful retreat along the middle
part of their line to new prepared positions, called the Hindenburg
line. This gave the Germans an advantage, for their new positions
were served with every convenience in the way of communica-
tions with their bases, whereas the country over which the Allies
advanced was systematically blown to pieces by the retreating
Germans. In fact it dislocated Nivelle's plan. None the less, he
persisted in making a big French attack along a front east of the
new line, from Soissons to Reims. It proved a complete failure.